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countered later in life. So it is useful to view coping behavior in psychosocial transitions as complex skills acquired through long sequences of experiences, with considerable transfer of learning from one stressful episode to another. One contributory factor is the enhancement of self-esteem that tends to result from mastery of difficult and distressing experiences. In general, mastery tends to contribute to a sense of efficacy or resourcefulness, based partly on the development of specific skills and partly on confidence from dealing effectively with earlier similar situations.
It should be feasible to use knowledge of tasks and strategies in a situation of major transition in ways that heighten the ability of many individuals to cope with difficult aspects of their experiences (Moos, 1976). Future research must identify useful strategies and determine how they relate to an individual's available repertoire.
Several attempts have been made to apply concepts of coping to disease prevention and health promotion. One direction of inquiry involves the 10- to 15-year-old age group (Institute of Medicine, 1978). Early adolescence is an important and neglected phase of human development that lends itself to analysis in terms of developmental tasks and coping strategies. It is a phase during which drastic changes occur internally and externally at about the same time. Many adolescents are not prepared to cope with this conjunction of stressful events. It is also a time characterized by exploratory behavior, including the use of intoxicating substances, cigarettes, and vehicles (cf. Chapter 14). One approach to preparing adolescents to cope uses peer counseling in junior and senior high schools; this approach rests on an analysis of developmental tasks and coping strategies (Hamburg and Hamburg, 1975). Relying on the credibility of peers in adolescence, such programs train students to help other students. This may be done by clarifying the tasks and available strategies in a particular social setting, by providing information on basic processes of interpersonal relationships, and by providing continuing supervision to the student counselors. The approach has been employed successfully, for example, in prevention of heavy smoking (cf. Chapter 5).
Enough experience has accumulated for careful innovations with systematic assessment at predictable major transitions for every age group. In essence, this involves anticipating drastic changes in life experience and helping individuals prepare for them. To be effective, preparation must entail accurate information from credible sources in a way that is personally meaningful. Moreover, such information is most likely to be applied if there is opportunity first to test and try its utility in relative safety and then gradually to apply it in less structured settings that still provide feedback to the individual r>f imnrm.'^M VrmnA&Ar,^ ^^A ,.l,:ncardial infarction and other serious
